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THE VALUE OF HARDNESS IN EDUCATION. 


and misery. As a general rule it is wise not to let them 

know, except in cases where they can help, and the help given 

should be personal, not only the collecting of money, or the 

performing or selling at bazaars. The modern fashion of 

organising the charity of children, gathering them into bands 

or unions for different purposes is full of danger. It brings 

in excitement and emulation, and puts forward the mechanical 

side of charity, which we elders have to deplore as a 

necessity, instead of the personal side, which is what children 

need. Try and find a poor family or a sick child whom they 

may visit, and as they grow up, do not let your selfish desire 

for their company make it impossible for them to help, even in 

the evening, in classes or clubs for young people less happily 

circumstanced than they. Amongst their equals do not let them 

shun dull people, and, above all, old people. Encourage them 

to take pleasure in carrying some of their brightness to cheer 

the old, the infirm, and the dull. Whilst you rejoice that 

they choose for themselves friends who will stimulate and 

improve them, do not let them cut themselves off from their 

neighbours merely because they are not amusing or interesting. 

Teach them that they must give as well as receive. 

It is difficult to lay down in details which shall be generally 

applicable, how we may train our children to be willing to 

face difficulties, to endure hardness. The important thing 

is that we should lay hold of the principle which must guide 

and inspire all training, if we wish our children to be soldiers 

of the Cross, fellow workers with the Master, and what is 

included in that, good and useful citizens. Our object must 

be not primarily to make the days pass pleasantly for them, 

but to fit them for life, and this not so much by any conscious, 

definite preparation for any particular task, but by a full 

and healthy development of all their faculties, physical, 

mentd and spiritual. This cannot be done in an atmosphere 

o ease and self-indulgence. We may recognise thankfully 

a ia civilisation has done to make life more comfortable, 

to provide richer opportunities, but these are onlv added 

responsibilities. Those whose lines are cast in pleasant 

p aces, whose lives run smoothly, surrounded by all that 

fppi t ^ e ’. re , nement an< ^ IdviHg - care can give, must learn to 

from tC 6 ? ry . faCt t ^ at so man y difficulties are smoothed 

do cliff ei i* ^ at f’ j S a Ca ^ t0 t ^ em to be ready to go out and 
do difficult work for God and for man. 


THE INTELLECTUAL POSITION OF 
CHRISTIANS. 


I- — INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
By E. M. Caillard. 


In suggesting to the present writer to become a contributor 
to this Reviezv, its editor let fall an observation which her 
own wide experience must have given her every opportunity 
of verifying and which will find corroboration from many 
of her readers. She said : “ There are numbers of parents 
living in the full current of thought of the day who would 
gladly hand down their Christian faith to their children as 
the most precious heritage they could bestow, but who, 
owing to the intellectual difficulties they feel, are unable 
to do more than insist upon its moral and aesthetic beauty, 
trusting that on this foundation their children will be able 
to erect a religion for themselves.” It need hardly be 
pointed out that such a basis is altogether inadequate. 
Religion is something very much more than “ morality 
touched with emotion.” In so far as it is deserving of the 
name, it makes demands upon the whole personal activity, 
for it is in fact the bond between the “Father of our spirits,” 


and those beings who, by virtue of their self-conscious life 
of reason and will, are sealed with the divine impress. 
That this personal relation is regarded as the essential 


element in religion, may be shown by reference to many 
contemporary writers. Thus Romanes defines religion as 
“ any theory of personal agency in the universe which is 
strong enough in any degree to influence conduct. This, 
it may be presumed, is Mr. Benjamin Ividd s 
rational sanction for conduct” rather more dehmtey 
described. Liddon, in his “ Elements of Religion t 
referring to the fondness of the ancients for discussing ^the 


* “ Thoughts about Religion. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL POSITION OF CHRISTIANS. 


derivation of the word, observes : “ Lactantius may be 

wrong in his etymology, but he has certainly seized the 
broad, popular sense of the word when he connects it with 
the idea of an obligation by which man is bound to an 
invisible Lord.” Aubrey Moore, in “Lux Mundi,”* says : 
“ It is not too much to say that for the modern religious 
world, religion implies at least the practical belief in a 
real and conscious relation between man and an unseen 
Being. And whatever of mystery there may be about that 
unseen Being, it would seem as if a real relationship 
demands so much of likeness between the related terms, 
as is implied in personality.” Professor E. Caird, in his 
“ Evolution of Religion,” gives as a preliminary definition, 
“ a relation, and indeed a conscious relation to a being or 
beings whom we designate as divine.” f A conscious relation 
implies, of course, personality. 

In human beings personality manifests itself through the 
emotions , the reason , and the will. The part which the 
^\ill plays in the religious life can hardly be exaggerated 
in importance, and though the subject is not always wisely 
or intelligently treated, we find no lack of reference to it 
in the literature of any religious school. The emotions 
also have come in for their full share of attention. The 
rigid ordering of “the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men has always been regarded as an indispensable 
condition to progress in the religious life, and to use these 
powers as they should be used-the goal of religious effort. 
Aot so with the reason. This has too often been con- 
sidered rather as a probable obstacle than a possible aid. 

. ° su PP ress > not to use intellectual effort, has been 
inculcated as the Christian duty in “ matters of faith,” and 
e result to faith has frequently been disastrous indeed. 
therpf™ 1111 ] ° bjeCt P resen t series of papers will, 

to e £T; be t0 show that the a PP eal of Christ is not only 
Christia Ut t0 reason > a ^ so > that the intellectual position of 
existent aS SUC ’ re 8’ ar d to the deeper problems of 

of non rh - 1S . n0t ° n ^ as £ ood as, but better than that 

applicabiliT T*\ &nd that if Jud & ed on the merits of its 
TP bility to those problems, the Christian revelation is 


p. 63. t Evolution of Religion,” Vol. I., p. 53. 
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I 6 !! able to Vlr| dicate its claim, not merely to moral and 
s le ic, but to scientific acceptance. 

enter nl P re ^ m * n ^ r y lem arks are necessary before we can 
onter upon our subject. 

,hn'L 7° JT* n0t 6XpeCt that if the Christian revelation 
/ b ®, Sh ° w " to a PP ea l to the reason, it will perfectly 
atisfy all intellectual demands, in other words “explain 
ver^tnng. If so, we shall certainly be disappointed; it 
wi 1 enable us to see, but in the present stage of existence 
thro a glass darkly,” it will enable us to know, but 
with our present faculties only “ in part.” What we have 
to test is whether the dim sight and the partial knowledge 
are of such a nature as to convince us that each, so far 
as it goes, is true sight and true knowledge, the forecast 
of something more full, more perfect, and more satisfying 
than itself. 


( 2 .) We must not suppose that the Christian revelation 
stands apart in demanding faith as a coadjutor to reason. 
Faith is an indispensable condition of all knowledge. For 
instance, every branch of natural science necessarily posits 
the existence of an external world ; but it has become a 
truism in philosophy that the existence of an external 
world cannot be proved by any amount of scientific 
argument. If, therefore, the physicist, the chemist, the 
biologist, or the psychologist refused to accept as knowledge 
the facts of his science, or any justifiable inference from 
those facts, until the existence of an external world had 
been established by some process of ratiocination, he would 
never accept then: as knowledge at all. It is true that an 
attempt has been made to show that the kind of faith 
demanded by the facts of the Christian revelation is 
different from the kind of faith demanded by the external 
world ; but this attempt is due to the fallacy of supposing 
that an act of will is necessary in the first and not in the 
second instance. Thus Romanes tells us : “ Paith in its 
religious sense is distinguished, not only from opinion (or 
belief founded on reason alone), in that it contains a 
spiritual element ; it is further distinguished from belief 
founded on the affections by needing an active co-operation 
of the will. Thus all parts of the human mind have to 
be involved in faith, intellect, emotions, will. We ‘ believe 
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in the theory of evolution on the grounds of reas oTlw'. 
we ‘ believe ' in the affection of our parents, children & 
almost (or it may be exclusively) on what I have called 
spiritual grounds, i.e., on grounds of spiritual experience 0 
for this we need no exercise of reason [ratiocinative facult y’ 
or will. But none can believe in God or a fortiori in Chr • 
without also a severe effort of will. This I hold to be^' 
matter of fact whether or not there be a God or a Christ ”* 
Romanes thus regards the co-operation of the will 
necessary only in religious faith ; but in this he ^ 
mistaken. A more profound thinker than himself h' $ 
pointed out that faith in the existence of an external 
world involves precisely the same act of volition. “ If 
history of popular speculation on these topics were written ” 
says the author to whom we refer, “ how much of cowardice 
and shuffling would be found in the behaviour of the 
natural mind before the question : - How dost thou know 

answering-™! 1 ? InS ' 6ad ° f SimpIy and Pl«”ly 

Si • I mean by an external world something that 

L a :z ,h de r d ’ r 1 posit ' 

gives us all kid f 5 ' S sense - data .’ *he natural man 
shall tu dS ° coni I jr °nnse answers. . . . When 

shall these end^ss turnings and twistings havl an 

and the ultimo • GSe esser motives are appealed to, 
with the man of j* 0 * 1 '? ls ne £ lected - Th e ultimate motive 
world. Whatever ^ ^ * S tde Wl ^ ^ ave an external 

in adding the contains > rea son will persist 

beyond this * ^ ut there shall be something 

world is the fi a a 6 P°P ular assurance of an external 
henceforth.”! Th determination to make one now and 

will must be referred^ 611117 - Stran £ e P art Played by the 
subject. F or OUr • ° a ^ am at a later stage of our 

to notice is ln l mec late P ur P°se the important point 
because faith in it ’ T 6 rc J ec t the Christian revelation 
th « existence of V.!® 8 an aCt of will > we must reject 
Both make demand & externdd wol 'ld for the same reason, 
is only in So f s on our whole personal nature, and it 
— ___ aS We res P on< i to those demands that 

p.lh £%” p h ,3 .t f 4 - ~~ 

c °°gy,” pp. 3i8 1 0S0 P y>" P* 3°4 ; quoted in James* 11 Principles of 
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“a 1 iity. ,he °" e ° r the ° ther ca " “"Vince us of it, 

(3-) In the third place we must lay down the premises 

eTw ” e T- IheSe d ° “ he P ,“ 

the Christ, an revelatton. That we are about to test bv its 
reasonableness, by investigating how far it gives us not 
one among many possible solutions of the riddle of the 
universe, but the solution which so far as it goes is £e 

est and most adequate, and the most capable of further 
development and application. Leaving the Christian revela- 
tion on one side, therefore, we postulate : 

(a) Human life as it is known to us in experience te 
as a life of personal activity. ’ ’ 

[b'j The existence of an external world also as it is 
known to us in experience, viz., as one which the human 
mind is capable of apprehending and in which human 
activity finds scope. 

(c) The existence of a supreme Being, from Whose life 
the life of the universe and of man is derived, and Who 
is likewise known to us in experience. 

The only remarks which it seems necessary to add are 
on the meaning of known in experience. If this is difficult 
to define, it is not difficult to realize. Each man is 
absolutely convinced of his own existence ; how then does 
he know that he exists ? Not by any process of reasoning 
assuredly. Probably the answer given by most persons 
would be, “ I feet that I exist ; at every moment I am 
aware of it with absolute certainty.” Facts which we know 
in this direct manner, which impress themselves upon our 
consciousness without our having* to infer or deduce them 
from other facts, are said to be cxperie7iced, or given in 
experience. The self-conscious existence of each man is 


thus given in his experience ; the existence of the external 
world is given in like manner. Is it true to say fh ® 

existence of God is also given in experience 

- - - - — X ^..4- 4 


Before 


existence ui uuu o--— - 

replying to this question we must point out that it is 
quite possible to be experiencing something without 
knowing what the something is. We have illustrations of 
this truth in every young infant. For instance, lie has 
experience of light, of heat, of sound, of pain, all of which 
he knows directly and quite as certainly as the mother or 
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nurse in whose arms he lies ; but he does not distinguish 
them as light, or heat, or sound or pain. He cannot 
name them even to himself. In the same way he is aware 
of his own existence; at every moment some sensation 0r 
other makes him feel that he is alive, but he does not 
know that this is what he is feeling. The knowledge 
which his experience might give him is limited by his 
feeble capacities. 


Applying these observations to the enquiry whether man 
as man, no matter what his conditions of ignorance or 
knowledge, has experience of God, we perceive at once 
that he may have it without knowing what it is. Can we 
then point to any fact of universal human experience which 
would lead us to the conclusion that the existence of God 
is given in it ? There is undoubtedly one. Under all 


circumstances, in all ages, under all conditions of ignorance 
or learning, man is aware of a power, not himself 
over which he has no control, but which consciously or 
unconsciously controls him. He may call it fate, he may 
call it nature, he may even call it matter ; he may symbolize 
it under the crude imagery of fetichism, or in the majestic 
rites and solemn mysteries of ancient Egypt ; he may 
personify it in hosts of mythological deities, he may 
wors ip it in the spirit of the most rigid monotheism, or 
he may refuse to personify or to worship it at all, after 
the manner of modern agnosticism. Named or not, under- 

!°; 7 n< f’ re ™ red or ^t, it is always there, just as 
is x erna world is always there, and the man himself 

kumarM-* 5 ' * • !° tb * s extent > and in this sense, no 

oZr " s? g " Wlt . h ° Ut ex P erie "ce of God, but, as in all 
very exnr ^ ^ &t ^ is ex P er ience teaches him — nay, that 
7sLS e^ Ce USelf ~ iS limited b T his capacities 7 The 
and there is aimin ^ ' * Whom have I in heaven but Thee, 
Of The:- Tu n earth that 1 desire in comparison 

and he that m n Cbnstlan Persuaded that “ God is love ; 

h im,”t must have a veTv^Tf dWeUeth in God and God in 
the terror-strirL ^ different experience of God from 

wrath of his deit* 1 ? aVa ^ e wll ° endeavours to appease the 
~ y y murderous rites and cruel orgies, or 






tbe a & nost ic who helplessly rears an altar to the 
,"r n Tod ' The reasons for this differing experience 
will become apparent as we proceed further with our 

fw 6 2’ • I"" the meanwhile > 50 long as we acknowledge 
at the infant’s and the grown man’s experience are alike 
true experience, and that the former develops into the 
latter, we are bound to acknowledge also that every 
experience of God, every experience which impresses 
upon man’s consciousness the existence of a Power external 
to himself and higher than himself, is, so far as it goes, 
true experience, and capable, however crude, of developing 
into experience fuller and more complete than itself. 


* We may. however, remark, with regard to agnosticism, that it is by no 
means necessarily a sign either of indifference to religion, or of an unwort y 
conception of the Divine Being. On the contrary, not unfrequently a cause of 
doubt, is the very deepening and widening of the idea of God which at ten^ 
the deepening and widening of our knowledge of natuie an . ‘ 

tiL r Idea necessarily brings with it greater difficulties, and its rise is apt to 
produce scepticism till those difficulties are solved.' -“Evolution of Religion, 
by Prof. E. Caird, Vol. I., p. *37- 




